The  Crowd in  Peace and War

It seems at first sight a regrettable fact that things
should be so in our modern world. But they are so, and
so they must remain as long as the present conditions of
rapid intercommunication and promiscuous publicity,
controlled by newspapers and often manipulated for their
own ends, continue and even further develop. We have
arrived at a time when we can even speak of the public
opinion of the world. It is still young and feeble, but it
will be stronger presently. We have seen it arise against
Germany in the current war, and some Germans have
felt the force of it. Some day it will be a much stronger
force and will produce results that we cannot foresee. Will
that be an evil development for humanity? Surely not.

If public opinion can have an evil effect upon a narrow-
minded individual, it is not a necessity of the circum-
stances of human life that crowds should atrophy their
units. The wise man refuses to part with his individuality
to any crowd whatever. He may belong to many, he will
yield himself to none. To some, as to a nation, he will be-
long all his days; to some, as a school or college, he will
entirely belong but only for a limited period of his life;
to some, such as societies, meetings, and so forth, he will
belong intermittently. To some he will render up more
of himself than to others. In time of war he must yield
himself wholly to his country. Herein, however, the wise
man differs from the fool. The fool gives himself wholly
to each and every crowd that successively attracts him.
In consequence he becomes an aggregate of inconsisten-
cies. But inconsistency, as Mr. G. L. Calderon says,
"weighs for nothing with enthusiasts. The faculty of
"believing contrary things at the same time, of believing
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